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THE MAGIC OF LINE 


In the beginning was the line - the desire to 
delineate is one of the primordial and essential 
elements in the visual arts. Linecan invent as well 
as record. It can express movement, not only in 
the obvious sense of depicting figures in motion, 
but by that dance of the line quite independent of the 
object it represents. The capacity of line to sug- 
gest solid form is another of its remarkable qual- 
ities. Above all, line is selective and suggests 
more than it states. 


It was noted by Ruskin that while the moderns 
have learned to paint by drawing, the ancients 
learned to draw by painting, and he pointed out that 
all the great Italian masters used drawing for the 
rapid notation of thought or for the study of models 
but never as a practice helping them to paint. 


Drawing is in fact a separate art, distinct from 
painting. It can have different aims: the rapid 
seizing of some aspect of life; the sudden flash of 
vision; the accurate study of some detail. But, 
whatever the aim, all great drawings show a con- 
centration of vision; the artist and the viewer are 
looking at one thing at a time. 


The fragmentary quality of adrawing is infinitely 
suggestive and invites the beholder's imagination 
to collaborate with the artist. In the 18th century, 
Daniel Webb compared images in poetry to "'those 
drawings of capital Painters, in which though the 
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parts arerather hinted than made out, yet the ideas 
are complete; they both give delightful exerciseto 
the mind." 


Drawings are intimate documents which reveal 
the temperament of the artist: through them we are 
in direct contact with his sensibility and skill. In 
a drawing one can watch how the artist's hand 
moves and how the blank sheet comes to life. The 
surface of the sheet itself, its quality and colour, 
is an essential element of the creation. 


The charm of drawings has been compared to 
that of chamber music. Drawings are more re- 
served than paintings and invite one to a private 
communion with elusive beauty. The appeal of 
paintings is more sensuous, that of drawings more 
intellectual and subtle. 


The earlier collectors preferred highly finished 
drawings but in the early 18th century an amateur, 
the Comte de Caylus, recorded his appreciation of 
rapid sketches and first ideas. The modern pre- 
occupation with psychology andwith the study of the 
genesis of the work of art further accentuated this 
shift of interest. 


Berenson, in his Drawings of the Florentine 
Painters (1903), was the first to treat drawings as 
an integral part of the artist's creativeness to be 
valued as much as his finished work. He also 
pointed out how sketches for a given picture can 
throw light upon the creative processes ofthe artist 
as well as upon his individual gifts. 


"Until well into the 16th century," writes 
Berenson, "drawings seem to have had no value on 
their own account, and were passed around from 
assistant to assistant, student to student, until they 
were used up.'' The collecting of drawings seems 
to have gone through three stages: first they were 
assembled by artists as material for study; later 
they were collected as historical documents by art 
historians; and finally connoisseurs began collect- 
ing them for their intrinsic value as works of art. 


Giorgio Vasari, the painter and biographer of 
Italian artists, was one of the important collectors 
of the 16th century. His collection, unlike the 
earlier ones which were purely local, attempted to 
bring together drawings by all the notable Italian 
artists from Cimabue to his own time. In the next 
century, Ridolfi, Tintoretto's biographer, amassed 
a large collection while other outstanding collec- 
tions were made by the painters Lodovico Carracci 
and Guido Reni. The collecting of drawings spread 
from Italy to France and to England and by the 18th 
century many fine Italian collections had passed into 
French and English hands. 


THE MAGIC OF LINE (Continued) 


Already in the 17th century France could boast 
of two collections on a grand scale: that of the Abbe 
de Marolles which contained 10,000 drawings, and 
that of Eberhardt Jabach. The latter also collected 
paintings and one of thesewill be seen in our Vene- 


tian exhibition in February (Veronese's Judith and 


Holophernes from the Musée de Caen). But even 
these collections were surpassed in the 18th century 
by those of Crozat and Mariette which were built up 
by the purchase en bloc of other collections and in- 
cluded examples of all the great European schools. 
In Mariette's collection the drawings, instead of 
being pasted in albums as formerly, were mounted 
separately on blue cardboard. A gold line framed 
the drawing and the name of the artist appeared 
below. This method is still used to-day. 


In England the earliest collections were those of 
the second Ear] of Arundel and of Sir Peter Lely the 
portrait painter. In the 18th century collecting con- 
tinued to be the prerogative of the noblemen and of 
the artists. Among the great collectors were the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Somers, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence and Benjamin 
West. 


Many of the private collections mentioned above 
finally found their way into the great public collec- 
tions of museums such as the Uffizi, the Louvre 
and the British Museum. Unfortunately, we cannot 
deal here with the history of collecting in the other 
countries of Europe;nor is there the space to men- 
tion in detail the fine collections of drawings which 
have been assembled in the United States since the 
end of the last century. 


It is possible, by the presence of the collector's 
individual mark, to identify in what collections a 
drawing has been and this constitutes for the owner 
a precious link with the earlier enthusiasts. Since 
the authorship of many drawings may never be 
definitely established, their acquisition is, as Hyatt 
Mayor puts it, ''an act of individual courage, a dec- 
laration of I _believe."’ Quality therefore remains 
the only sure criterion and the really vital question 
in looking at a drawing is not 'Who made it?" but, 
to quote Hyatt Mayor again, ''Does the line describe 


forms with knowledge and alertness? How much 
life comes tingling out of the picture?" 


In the forthcoming Venetian exhibition, in ad- 
dition to the paintings, some forty drawings (bor- 
rowed from Mr. Janos Scholz and from several 
private and public collections) will be shown. The 
drawings of the Venetians of the 16th century are 
less widely known than those of their Florentine con- 
temporaries because colour rather than draughts- 
manship is usually associated with their work. But 
the Venetians, like all Renaissance artists, were 
fully aware that draughtsmanship was the basis of 
the visual arts. Ridolfi quotes Tintoretto as say- 
ing to a young artist who asked his advice that "he 
must draw and draw again... because it is drawing 
which confers grace and is the perfection of 
Painting. " 


Of Titian only some 30 drawings have survived, 
probably because he so frequently drew in oil dir- 
ectly on the canvas. There will be none in our ex- 
hibition. The majority of Tintoretto's surviving 
drawings are figurestudies andare done incharcoal 
on blue or grey-brown paper squared for enlarge- 
ment. Veronese's drawings are of three types, 
quick pen and ink sketches, chalk studies of heads 
and figures, and highly finished pen and wash draw- 
ings heightened with white. (An example of the 
latter type is illustrated. ) 


The exhibition of drawings by Tintoretto, his son 
Domenico, Veronese, Andrea Schiavone, Palma 
Giovane and other 16th century Venetians will give 
the student and layman the opportunity to deepen 
his knowledge of the Venetian school and to exer- 
cise his taste and preferences. It will also, it is 
hoped, give all the viewers the desire to join the 
happy band of collectors. Si 


The main sources used in compiling this article were: 
Herbert Read, The Meaning of Art; Charles de Tolnay, 
Master Drawings; Paul J. Sachs The Pocket Book of 
Great Drawings; J. Isaacs, ''The Collector of Drawings". 
The quotations of Hyatt Mayor are from the catalogue of 
an exhibition "Four Centuries of European Drawing", 
circulated by the American Federation of Arts, n.d. 


LOANS ABROAD 


Modern man's insatiable curiosity about the art 
of the past and his urge to collect have so divided 
the artistic spoils of other times that to see a work 
of art "hung in company which reveals its meaning 
with harmonious neighbours" (1) each generation 
must reassemble the remnants. To achieve this, 
the borrowing and lending of works of art has be- 
come accepted practice in the 20th century. 


Until 1918 when The Art Gallery of Toronto 
opened its first three galleries it had to rely on the 
generosity of public institutions and the kindness of 
private collectors to enable it to assemble special 
exhibitions. It was only after the mid-twenties that 
the Gallery was in a position to make loans. Due to 
the favourable notice given Canadian art by British 


and American critics at Wembley in 1924, interest 
was aroused abroad. Between the years 1924 and 
1944 Tom Thomson's The West Wind was lent to 
exhibitions in Wembley, Paris, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, New Haven and Chicago. 


The most frequently lent painting from our Euro- 
pean works of art has been Gainsborough's The 
Harvest Waggon, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
P. Wood in 1941. It had gone to the New York 
World's Fair in 1939 when still in their collection. 
In 1945 the Boston Museum of Fine Arts borrowed it 
for the exhibition "A Thousand Years of Landscape 
East and West." Then in 1947 it was singled out for 
inclusion in the exhibition ''40 Masterpieces" com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. 


LOANS ABROAD (Continued) 


Almost as popular with borrowers have been 
the Gallery's Flemish paintings. In 1929, W. R. 
Valentiner borrowed the Van Dyck Daedalus and 
Icarus for an exhibition of the artist's work at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and in 1936 he included 
our Elevation of the Cross in his "Loan Exhibition 
of Sixty Paintings and Some Drawings by Peter Paul 
Rubens". Both paintings were lent to the Los 
Angeles County Museum ''Loan Exhibition of Paint- 


"Contemporary Canadian Painters", which visited 
seven Australian galleries. The largest loan from 
the collection to leave the country went to Toledo in 
1948 when eleven works, including paintings by 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Hals, Lorrain, and Gainsborough 
were shown in the exhibition ''Two Cities Collect". 


The number of public galleries in America is 
steadily increasing and in recent years the exis- 
tence and ownership of works of art have become 
widely known through improved publicity techniques. 


ings by Rubens and Van Dyck" in 1946. Lively exhibition programmes endeavour to attract 


more visitors. These trends have led to a steady 
rise in the number of local (3), national, and in- 
ternational loans in which The Art Gallery of 
Toronto shares. 


In recent years The Art Gallery of Toronto has 
been asked to send some of its old master works to 
exhibitions in the land of their origin. Five years 
ago Venice invited back Bordone's Portrait of a 


Man (2). This year the Louvre is borrowing our C. McF. 
Poussin for a major exhibition of this artist's 
work. 1. Waterhouse, Ellis K.: 'The Ethics of Exhibitions", 1955. 


2. Venice, Giorgione e i Giorgioneschi, Ducal Palace, 1955. 
The most distant loan ever made by the Gallery 


was to Australia in 1957 when four works were in- 3. About 200 paintings are on loan in the Metropolitan Toronto 
cluded in the National Gallery of Canada's exhibition eck aes 


REPAIRING THE DAMAGE 


Early in November restoration was begun on Isaac Abrahamsz. Massa by Frans Hals, the most seriously 
damaged of the six paintings stolen from The Art Gallery of Toronto on September 14th, 1959. 


This painting, which was cut and torn from its frame, was further damaged in the landscape on the right, 
and on the left by the ear where the canvas was cut and paint lost. The old varnish was so finely cracked as to 
create an opaque surface over the entire picture. 


To repair this damage it was necessary, after joining the cut and torn edges, to remove the old lining 
from the back of the canvas. This revealed two very old tears which had been repaired so as to be invisible on 
the picture's surface. However, when the cracked and yellowed 19th century varnish and re-touching were 
removed these repairs, in the sky between the two masses of trees, and above the centre portion of the hat, 
became obvious. With the old and yellowed varnish removed, the alterations made by Hals while working 
on the portrait also became 
visible, as old paint be- 
comes progressively trans- 
parent, So now we See that 
Hals originally had planned 
a muchlarger hat, and cuffs 
of a lace similar to that of 
the collar. Of great impor - 
tance is the re-emergence 
of the subtle colour and 
vigorous brush-work for 
which this 17th century 
Dutch master is so famous. 


A suggestion of the above- 
mentioned discoveries may 
be seen by comparing the 
two reproductions, one be- 
fore the theft (left) and one 
during restoration (right). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY VENICE AND ITS PAINTERS: A READING LIST 


The following list was prepared in view of the Venice. 
forthcoming Venetian Show which will include paint - 
ings by the great Venetian triumvirate, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Veronese, as well as drawings by 
Jacopo Tintoretto and his son Domenico, by 
Veronese and by some of their contemporaries in 


Bernard Berenson's Italian pictures of the 
Renaissance: Venetian School in two volumes (Lon- 
don, Phaidon, 1957) provides the most fully illus- 


trated record of Venetian Renaissance painting. 


Berenson's essay on Venetian painters, first pub- 
lished in 1894, is reprinted in his Italian painters 
of the Renaissance (London, Phaidon, 1953). This 
volume also contains many illustrations. 


A comprehensive history of painting in Venice is 
Frank Jewett Mather Jr.'s Venetian Painters (New 
York, Holt, 1936) and his History of Italian painting 
(New York, Holt, 1938) also includes two chapters 
on the painters in Venice before and after Titian. 


Two recent general histories of Italian painting 
in the Renaissance which contain chapters on the 
Venetians are: Cecil Gould's Introduction to Italian 
painting inthe Renaissance (London, Phaidon, 1953) 
and F. M. Godfrey's A student's guide to later 


Italian painting 1500-1800 (London, Tiranti, 1958). 


Mary McCarthy's Venice Observed (Toronto, 


MacMillan, 1956) and the Skira volume on Venice in 
the Taste of our Time series are both attractive 
pictur e-books. 

For Titian and Tintoretto there are the mono- 
graphs by Hans Tietze (London, Phaidon, 1950 and 
1948). No similar monograph has been published 
recently in English on Veronese, but an illustrated 
booklet onthis artist published in Italy (English text) 
is available at the Art Gallery Sales Desk. 


The Drawings of the Venetian painters inthe 15th 


and 16th centuries, by Hans Tietze and E. Tietze- 
Conrat (New York, Augustin, 1944) is a detailed 
and authoritative discussion of Venetian drawings 
of this period. 


The majority of these books are in the reference 
library of the Art Gallery. They can also be 
ordered through the Sales Desk. S.P3 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 


Professor Sir Anthony Blunt 


ANY CHANCE OF INTERESTING YOU IN SUPERB 
TINTORETTO '"X'' THOUSAND POUNDS STOP 
SUBJECT CHRIST WASHING APOSTLES FEET 
REPRODUCED BERCKEN PLATE 28 


That cable to Martin Baldwin, director of The 
Art Gallery of Toronto, is the first chapter in the 
story of the Tintoretto. 


The writer was Professor Sir Anthony Blunt, 
K.C.V.O., F.B.A. who, from his offices in the 
Courtauld Institute of Art in London, keeps one eye 
on our collection and the other on the paintings on 
sale in London. 


Since Sir Anthony began acting as the Gallery's 
London representative in 1947 he has recommended 
the purchase of about a dozen works including Henry 
Moore's Seated Warrior (1955), Leandro Bassano's 
Portrait of a Man (1958) and Snyders’ Still Life with 
Figures (1952). The Tintoretto was just one of 
these recommendations, but perhaps the most ex- 
citing one. 


Acting as London representative for The Art 
Gallery of Toronto is, of course, a small part of 
Sir Anthony's life. Besides being Director of the 
Courtauld Institute of Art and Professor of the His- 
tory of Art at the University of London, he has been 
Surveyor of the Queen's Pictures since her acces- 
sion in 1952. From 1945 he was Surveyor of the 
Pictures of King George VI. In addition he has 
published some twelve books, the latest of which, 
The Art of William Blake, appeared in November. 


As an art historian, Sir Anthony has helda 
series of academic posts. He was educated at 
Marlborough College and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. From 1932 to 1936 he was a Fellow of 
Trinity, and from 1937 to 1939 was on the staff of 
the Warburg Institute in London. His next appoint- 
ment, as Reader in History of Art, University of 
London, and Deputy Director of the Courtauld was 


interrupted by the war 
during which he served © 
in France in 1939 and | 
1940 and at the War Of- 
fice from 1940 to 1945. 
In 1947 he took up his 
present office at the 
Courtauld Institute of 
Art. In 1956 he was 
created Knight Comman- 
der of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order and, in 
1958, Commander of the 
Legion of Honour 


(France). . ia 


The first purchaseSir Anthony made on behalf of 
the Gallery was the Poussin, Venus, Mother of 
Aeneas, presenting him with arms forged by Vulcan. 
This was purchased with funds from the Reuben 
Wells Leonard Estate. Sir Anthony was diffident 
about suggesting this picture because as he admits, 
"I have a violent prejudice in favour of Poussin." 
He has published two books on the artist: Poussin's 
Golden Calf, in 1951, and The Drawings of Nicolas 
Poussin written in collaboration with Walter 
Friedlaender, in 1939-53. He is in the process of 
preparing, for publication in the spring, his Mellon 
Lectures on Poussin, delivered at The National 
Gallery, Washington, in 1958. In addition he is one 
of the organizers of the Poussin Exhibition which 
is to open in Paris in May. 


His position in the midst of one of the greatest 
picture markets in the world makes his advice to a 
distant gallery especially valuable. 


Underlying the recommendations Sir Anthony 
makes to the Gallery is the basic rule, "Don't buy 
what's popular. 


Unfortunately auctions are unpredictable and 
prices are sometimes higher than expected. Last 
summer, for instance, a picture the Gallery wanted 
was sold at Christie's for a much higher price than 
the Gallery could pay. Sir Alex Martin's explana- 
tion was, "It's Blunt's fault. He makes them fash- 
ionable. " 
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